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tions of historical fact frequently misleading; though it also con- 
tains a great deal of weighty matter which no serious student of 
the history of ideas in modern literature can afford to leave uncon- 
sidered. It is, however, primarily as moralist rather than as his- 
torian that Mr. Babbitt writes. He proffers both a diagnosis of 
the malady of the age and a remedy for it. The most serious faults 
of his book doubtless merely illustrate the dangers of any attempt 
to preach a gospel by means of an interpretation of history. In 
such a case, the more earnest the moralist, the more justly suspect 
the historian. For an adequate examination of the ethical and 
religious doctrine of the book I have no space here. In its preach- 
ing of individual self-discipline it assuredly has much that is 
salutary for this generation. Yet there can be immoderation even 
in the preaching of restraint; and the error of an apotheosis of 
" the expansive emotions " is not remedied by the contrary error 
of an apotheosis of inhibition. To the latter error Mr. Babbitt 
seems to me to incline not less unmistakably than some of the 
writers whom he condemns inclined to the former. The one over- 
emphasis is as far removed as the other from the difficult wisdom 
which consists in seeing life steadily and seeing it whole, with its 
essential duality of form and content. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



The Life and Worlcs of FriedricTi Hebhel By T. M. Campbell. 
Ph. D. Boston : Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1919. 
$3.00. 

This book is one of uncommon merit. It presents for the first 
time in the English language a comprehensive study of the fore- 
most German forerunner of the modern drama. When Ibsen wit- 
nessed a performance of Hebbel's Maria Magdalena in Dresden, he 
was deeply impressed by the play and expressed astonishment that 
the Germans should receive his dramas with enthusiasm and 
neglect their own Hebbel. Heinrich Laube, director of the Hof- 
burgtheater, as early as 1848, soon after Hebbel's arrival in Vienna, 
said to him bluntly : " Wenn Sie bei der Wahl Ihrer Stoffe nicht 
immer erst zwei Drittel Ihrer Krafte aufbieten miissten, um dem 
Publikum den Gegenstand appetitlich zu machen, so wiirden Sie 
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mich, Gutzkow, und uns alle darniederwerfen, dass wir nicht 
wieder aufstehen konnten." Laube was unconsciously describing 
the drama of the future, the drama containing a serious though 
often unpalatable social problem, with its minute and subtle 
analysis of a situation instead of developing action. Such was the 
drama which Hebbel wrote, which in the beginning could not make 
headway against the entertaining, frivolous and conventional art 
of his contemporaries. Nevertheless Laube's fears were realized in 
the future, the once popular plays of the " young Germany " group 
were bowled over in the next generation, never to rise again. 
Laube's powerful clutch on the leading German stage to be sure 
prevented full recognition of the genius of his uncompromising 
rival during the latter's life-time, but several decades later, when 
the success of the modern drama was assured, he who had prepared 
the way for Ibsen and the modern drama, came to his own in 
German-speaking countries. Scholars, critics and players, though 
not after another debate, crowned him Germany's greatest drama- 
tist of the nineteenth century. 

The flood of controversial literature that has appeared since the 
first thorough-going biography of Hebbel, by Emil Kuh in 1877, 
has been carefully studied by Professor Campbell, and he presents 
ihis vast material unobtrusively, with admirable restraint, in a 
volume of two hundred and fifty pages. The book challenges com- 
parison at once with that masterful Lebensbild by E. M. Werner, 
also in one volume. Naturally the editor of the historical-critical 
edition of the works, diaries and letters of Hebbel, has the advan- 
tage of experience, he paints with bolder strokes and richer color, 
his work seems to flow as from a single casting. But neither is 
unity lacking in the equally meritorious work of the younger 
writer. Here also we get the vivid impression of a grim and de- 
termined struggle against almost insuperable difficulties. Poverty, 
hunger, defeat and disappointment are arrayed against genius 
conscious of its strength, yet strained to the breaking point by its 
inflexibility. The ill-fated Kleist despaired in a similar struggle, 
Eichard Wagner like Hebbel of tougher fibre, fought to the bitter 
end and won. Professor Campbell also shows us the intimate 
relation existing between his author's life and works, for Hebbel 
lived his works and grew in strength the more he touched the soil 
from which he sprang. 

Professor Campbell's book is better adapted to American readers, 
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it presents more details of the kind that render the subject more 
comprehensible to them. Systematically all phases of Hebbel's 
work are treated, not only the dramas, but also the poems and prose 
work. Hebbel's much discussed philosophy receives a clear expo- 
sition, and is given an historical setting (p. 117) : 

It is easy to see, that Hebbel spoke the vocabulary of his times. 
His use of the Idea, the Universal, the Individual, of the conflict 
between these elements, of tragic guilt, and so forth, reminds us 
instantly of the thinkers by whom he was surrounded. And we 
shall see later that his conception of the State, as embodied in 
theory and practice, connects him equally as well with his genera- 
tion. Therefore it has been asserted, on the basis of extended in- 
vestigation, that Hebbel's entire system of " criticism and esthetics 
is a selection, a rounding out, and an occasional deepening, of 
problems of his time, undertaken by a philosophical nature." 

Between Scheunert's interpretation of Hebbel's theory of the 
tragedy and that of Walzel, Professor Campbell favors the latter, 
who would free the poet from the reproach of metaphysical dog- 
matism. The pantragic view of life as related to the individual, 
who is hopelessly doomed in the struggle with the inert mass, he 
regards as the main structure of the poet's applied philosophy. 
Yet he sees a decided development in the direction of a more con- 
ciliatory view of life. 

In the revolutionary struggle of 1848 Hebbel was a radical only 
up to a certain point, hailing the overthrow of Metternich and 
extolling the freedom of the press, but after that he was a member 
of a commission to request the emperor to return to Vienna. As 
in life so in his theory of the tragedy Hebbel concedes an equal 
right to individualism or revolution on the one hand, and to law 
and order as embodied in the state idea on the other. Nowhere of 
course is this better illustrated than in the play Agnes Bernauer, 
where the poet argues a case for a deed of violence, of manifest 
injustice, committed for the protection of the state. Quoting the 
poet's own words (p. 189) : 

The individual, however splendid and great, however noble and 
fair, must under all circumstances yield to society. For in society 
and its necessary formal expression, the state, humanity lives as a 
whole, while in the individual only one single phase of it is un- 
folded. 

Ibsen was not as compromising, but presents no solution as 
Hebbel does. The modern drama followed Ibsen, it is radical, 
revolutionary. 
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This attitude of the radical conservative or conservative radical 
is found also in Hebbel's treatment of the problem of woman. It 
is generally conceded that the poet's noblest and grandest creations 
are women. In this respect he is the continuator of Kleist and 
Grillparzer. Hebbel's psychological analysis is more subtle, his 
portraiture more modern, he openly advocates equal social rights 
for his heroines, he justifies their struggles to obtain those rights 
as well as their revenge for acts of injustice. Yet the same poet 
would balk at the mention of equal political rights as at something 
threatening to undermine the public safety, he would oppose 
woman suffrage, though his eloquent, poetic pleas for justice pre- 
pared the way for its seemingly sudden realization in the present- 
day revolutionary epoch. 

Admirable is Professor Campbell's tactful treatment of those 
phases of Hebbel's life where we are repelled by his egotism, by 
his wanton disregard of the rights of those about him, as for in- 
stance his relation to the unfortunate Elise Lensing. We are led 
to understand the tragic conflict between gratitude and the duty of 
genius to be true to itself. 

It is hardly to be estimated a fault in the book before us, if it 
gives less proportionate space to the poet's formative period, in 
order to leave more for the discussion of hie mature period. Per- 
haps Tieck's Genoveva should be given more consideration in the 
discussion of Hebbel's drama on the same theme, the poet's denial 
of any influence not being conclusive evidence. The bibliography 
at the end of the volume would unquestionably be far more helpful 
if arranged in the order generally maintained in a reference cata- 
logue. But these are minor considerations indeed. 

Professor Campbell's book should be welcomed as the best intro- 
duction to the life and works of Bebbel in the English language. 
It is destined to become the indispensable guide to the study of 
Hebbel in this country and is bound to make the great dramatist 
more widely known and appreciated. Its scholarly comprehen- 
siveness, its sound critical judgment and its grace of style make 
it a model of its kind. The example 'twere well to imitate with 
much needed studies of the life and works of Kleist, iand Grill- 
parzer, or of Gerhart Hauptmann and other modern dramatists. 

A. B. Faust. 

Cornell University. 



